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A Song, for the Christmas Season. 


BY JAMES ir. MCDONALD, ’ 19 . 


.pUKR IJiSU, deep the night! 

In starry darkness, Holy Light! 
Behold December’s low-hung skies 
Reflect the starlight in Thine eyes. 
Holy, holy, holy Eyes!’ > 

Piier lesii, Domiiic, 

Would that David saw this day. 

Hearken, hear the soft wind sigh, 
Angel’s wings are flashing by. 

Flier lesii, Domiiic. j 

Piter Jesit, lesii mi. 

1 

List, the night birds sing to Thee. 

Swaddling snowdrifts clothe tl\e ground 
While the Cherubs tread close round 
Holy, nay, thrice Holy Ground. 
lesti, Ptier lesii, mi. 

Piter Re.x, 0 lesu mi. 

What will Caesar say of Thee. 

How the night winds yet will groan . 
When Thou keep’st the' watch alone. 
Ere the day reveal Thy Throne! 

Holy, holy Trinity! ^ 

Piter lesii, Little King, — 

Marj^ Mother worshiping, 

Round about the' great world sins 
Closed to virtue are' the inns, 

Piier lesu, hail the King! 

Puer lesu, the dawning day 
Lifts its purple arms to pray, ,, 
Ermine-shouldered fir frees stand. 
Trembling reverent, and grand, — 
Happy, happy,. happy land. 

. lesu; Rex altissime! ' , 


The Natural. Right to Life and Its Relation 
to the Haiselden Case. 


BY ARTHUR B. HUNTER, PH. B-, ’l6. • 


R ight is defined as the moral power by 
which one is preferred to all others in 
the use of a thing because of ' some 
relation that this thing bears to him. 
Thus I am preferred to all others in the use of 
my typewriter because of the relation of properU' 
to o'wner that this typewriter bears to me. If 
you hinder my exercise of the right that is mine 
you obstruct justice because you have disre- 
garded your duW to respect my right. Right 
and duty are the two termini of the relationship 
springing from law. Duty is the obligation of 
acting within right reason. Right reason 
demands that rights be respected. Ever}* right, 
therefore, creates a .relationship between one 
person and another and a good, nevgr between 
two persons only. Right is also defined as an 
inviolable moral claim to a personal good. 
This moral claim is inviolable in the sense that 
it cannot be violated without injustice being 
done. Both definitions treat right as a moral 
p»ow^er, in distinction from mere physical force. 
Possession may be nine-tenths of the law, but 
mere physical possession does not prove moral 
right. right to the proper use of my type- 
WTiter is not dependent for- its existence upon 
my physical power to keep the machine against 
all comers. 

.From this concept of right it follows that 

every right has three principal properties,— 

namel}', inviolabiHty, limitation,' and coaction. 

In no intelligible sense can T be said to have a 

right to move about within my own. premises , 

if eveo' other person can legally and morally 

prevent me from doing so. Inviolability is the 

fundamental property of every right. On -the - 

other hand it is also obfdous that one right can, 

^ - . ’ ' ' '"■-'jy 

, * Prize essay for the Dockweiler Medal in Philosophy. , 
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limit the exercise of another. The counter- itself the right for its own existence, yet they all 

claim of all others must be recognized in the assert the supreine right of the state to govern, 
exercise of any right. Limitation, therefore. Their denial of the existence of natural rights 
is one of the principal properties of right, necessaril}^ involves the denial of natural law, 
Coaction means the right to use such violence since all rights are the results of law. Hence a 
as is necess'ar}* to defend one’s right. The word must first be said in defense of natural 
necessity for violence cannot arise, however, la'\\'. 

save in the case of external rights. Thus a This natural law, of which we now speak, 
father cannot compel the love and respect of must not be confused with the so-called “natural 
his children, although he has a right to their Law” or “law of nature” of Rousseau and 
love and respect, but that same father may use the Trench writers who imitated him in their 
violence in the defense of his home or his life, philosoph3^ Rousseau considered it natural 
Coaction is not the essence of right but merely for man to live outside of society in perfect 
one of the properties thereof. Force is onty a individual freedom. When society did come 
consequent’ of right. Moreover, even when it came through a social contract. Man after 
there is not the might to defend the right,. either the change still retained ail of his individual 
in the possessor of the right or in the sta,te, liberty because in contracting to give it up he 
the right still remains a right and will be de- agreed to give it to ever3’’bod3’' else in the 
fended, if b}'- no other, by;, nature herself since proposed state and therefore to nobod}^ Such 
“ever^y right will in the end be vindicated b}* a glaring and inexplicable fallacy was soon 
Nature’s Chief Legislator.” The right to pointed out, aridHhe ver}'- fact that Rousseau 
defend remains even though we be powerless used the term “natural law” has ever since 
to defend and use our right. Might appertains ' for man}" thinkers discredited all natural law. 
to the ph}"sical' world. Right appertains to the Such confusion should never have been allowed 
moral world. ' , ' to exist. The true and iinmutable natural 

In respect of ground, rights are divided into law is evidenced by the fact that ever}"thing in 
two classes, positive and natural. Positive this world is guided and directed to. its end by 
rights may be divine or human, . according as certain natural inclinations. For example, the 
they are based on the revealed laws of God or lily of the field is moved by an inner inclination 
on the positive enactments of man. Natural or appetite to take in light and moisture and 

rights are rights conferred by and grounded to grow; the rabbit in the pen is moved by. 

■ on the natural, law. Since many of the positive instinct to seek for food and to preserve the 

' precepts of God and man are declaratory of the species. Fvei^Tliing that lives has certain 

natural law it is evident that rights based upon inherent natural appetites, the sum total of all 
‘ . them have a double -foundation and are, there- of 'which constitutes the foundation for the 

fore, both natural and positive. In fact Pettier, natural law. 

in his work “De Jure etjustitia” (p. S) observes: In Brownson’s articles on “Church and 

"a S. Thoma jus gentium (one of the sub- State” we. find an especial!}'' fine introduction 
divisions of positive human right) referri sub to the idea of the natural law. He sa}"s in part : 

, uno respectu ad jus positivum, sub alio respectu “"lATiat is natural must be in or from nature. 

. . referri as jus naturale.” Again (pp. 9-11) he Nature is taken in two senses; as the ph}''sical 
. devo.t'es a whole heading -to an answer of the laws constitutive of the physical universe, and - 

” ' objection “Ouomodo omne jus derivator a as the moral law under which all creatures 

jure naturae?” In this reference :he declares endowed with reason and free-will are placed 
. and proves: “Omne jus positivum . humanum by the Creator, ^ and which is cognizable by 
a - jure : naturae aliquo modo .saltern negative natural reason or the reason common to all ■ 

- V-- , V . defivatur. Haec est doctrina S. . Thomae.” men. In the first ‘ sense, these rights are not 

rights conferred ’ upon inherent- in our. nature -as men, or in nature; 

- - man bw of: the law-making' body in the for they are not physical. . Physical rights are a 

is-a proposition -that: admits of- no doubt, contradiction Tn terms. They can be inherent 
. J . y ; ' ; ;buL naanj'^-Athicians 'deny That; any rights ; are ^in our nature-only in the second sense, and in our 

V that ali rights: are conferred moral nature only, and consequently are held 

; ' .yby: the- 'State. I'hese philosophers have ' never under-The la'w which founds and sustains moral 

.-V.- upon nature, or, -the ihqral order as distinct from the- 
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physical order,” God places in man’s inner 
nature certain natural appetites and tendencies 
which must be satisfied, else man cannot attain 
the end for which he exists. Without food, 
clothing, and shelter; without education, train- 
ing, and worship; without faith, hope, and love; 
without any of the means of satisfying its phys- 
ical, mental, moral and spiritual needs the race 
would die out. Without these the verdant earth 
that now offers man the opportunity to live a 
right and reasonable life as becomes his nature 
as man would becofiie a desolate cinder like the 
moon. 

Being part of the natural constitution of 
things, however, these movings of man’s moral 
nature are permanent and do proceed, proxi- 
niately from the inner make-up of God’s crea- 
tures, ultimately from God Himself. The la\V, 
therefore, to which they give rise is rightly 
termed natural law. The natural law, being 
the., participation of the creature in the Eternal 
Law of the Creator, exists in some form in the 
humblest of creatures. On this point Rev. 
Michael Cronin has well said; ‘‘It (the natural 
law) is present in plants, in animals, in man . . . 
The natural laws of plants and animals, though 
resulting from the /Eternal law, are rather of 
the nafure of an irresistible force than of a 
law. ^But in man the natural law is law in the 
true sense of the word. It is a dictate of our 
«human reason as the Eternal law is a dictate 
of God’s reason. For, even though the natural 
law does not proceed from or originate with 
Reason, yet our own Reason promulgates it 
to us, and, unlike both plants and animals, 
we guide ourselves by it to our final end.” 

If this be the true concept of natural law 
then it can easily be shown that some rights 
are natural. Ethicians agree that every true 
law gives rise to consequent rights which 'par- 
take of the character of that law. Thus positive 
'law confers positive rights. Natural law is a 
reality, as . shown above; therefore, natural 
law "confers natural rights.' These natural 
rights are not determined a priori h\xt by an 
empirical investigation of man’s appetites and 
needs and the laws to which these needs give 
rise. Having thus determined nature’s standard 
we deduce from it the . table of our natural 
duties and rights. 

Jurists and others sometimes object that there 
are no rights save only those which are created 
- by the state. . The judge on the bench, to be 
sure, is obliged to follow the laws of the state 


in. giving his decision, but the legislator, in fram- 
ing those laws; is bound to consult the maxims 
of the natural law. Moreover, when human 
statutes fail and the common law offers him no 
adequate aid, even the judge is thrown back 
on the dictates of the natural law for the- bases 
of his decision. To many loyal citizens and 
legists it appears to be treason to say that some 
rights do not arise from the state. Yet these 
same state-worshippers when placed on the 
defensive are bound to admit that which they 
at Erst denied. John Austin criticises Black- 
stone for saying that a human law conflicting 
with the law of God has no validity and yet 
in the next breath John Austin, founder of a 
school of jurisprudence though he be, says 
that “such a law ought, not to be imposed.” 
To the normal mind the only reason why such 
a law'ought not to be imposed is the fact that 
it is in conflict with the law of God. Well has 
Rickaby pointed out (Ethics, p. 149): “No 
power in Heaven above nor on earth beneath 
can dispense with any portion of the Natural 
Law. For the matter of the negative precepts 
of the* law is something bad in itself and re- 
pugnant to -human nature, and accordingly 
forbidden by God ; while the matter of the posi- 
tive precepts is something good and necessar}^ 
to man, commended by God. If God were to 
take off His command, or prohibition, the intrin- 
sic exigency, or intolerableness of the thing to 
man would still remain, being as inseparable 
from humanity as certain . mathematical prop- 
erties from a triangle.” More concretely, 
perhaps, I may learn of the natural law, from 
experience than from reason. Has there ever 
been a time since I first enjoyed the use of 
reason when I did not believe that mkn must 
live honestly, harm nobody, and give every- 
bod}' his due? Did I need reasoning to prove 
these evident precepts of my very nature to 
myself? I did not, and, as far as I can remember 
or recollect, I have always been in possession 
of these evident rules of conduct which* Black- 
stone calls the primary axioms of the natural 
law. Passing from myself to others, I find few 
persons that do not accept these axioms. Even 
these few have at some time accepted them as 
self-evident. Since a man would seem insane 
if he were to deny a first principle of one of the 
ph^'^sical sciences, such as, for example, that the 
whole is greater than an}^ of its parts, it seems 
only fair to conclude that a man must first 
dethrone his reason before., he. can sincerely 
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deny a self-evident moral principle. 

But the state worshipper still insists that 
Hobbes was right when he wrote: “The 

standard of. men living in society is the law of 

the state Before tlie names of just and • 

unjust can have place there must be some 
coercive poAver to compel men equalty to the 
performance of their coA^enants by the terror 
^ of some punishment greater than the benefit 

they expect to receiA'e by the breach of their 
coA-enant.” MoreoA'er, according to Hobbes, 
AA^honi Austin folloAA-s, the Natural condition 
of men is that of “AA^ar of eA*ery man against 
eA^'ery other man. Men liaA^e no pleasures, but, 
on the contrarA’", a great deal of grief, in keeping 
compan}’’ AA’here there is .no po\A-er able to OA*er- 
aAA^e them all.” Apparently, the fact that men'' 
do not get along Avell together AAdthout a AA*ell- 
ordered , gOA^ernment ought , to be an added 
argument to shoAV that man AA'as l^orn to liA’^e 
in society, but Hobbes looks upon the state 
merel}'' as a necessary eAul that acts as the 
repository for aU the physical and moral pOAA^er 
of its citizens. Correctly has Hobbes named 
his state Leviathan, a monster of tlie deep that 
is not to be defied. Despite all of its bold asser- 
tions, hoAA'eA’-er, this gloom}'' AdeAv of human 
rights and the state must giA’-e AA'ay before 
the saner and truer ‘ yieAV ^ of Aristotle and 
Aquinas. 

Aristotle held that “the Aurtue of the good 
man is necessarih'' the same as the A'irtue of 
the citizen of the perfect state. Clearly, then, 
in the same manner, ^and by the aame means^ 
through AA'hich a man becomes truly good he 
Avill frame a- state (AAdiich AA'ill be truly good) 
AA'hether aristocratical, or under kingly rule, 
and the: same habits AAdll be found to make a 
good man and a good statesman and king.” 
Aristotle holds that man is a social animal 
and that his social life begins in the famil}'-. ' 
" ‘Hence the family is a sacred institution which 
the state is bomid to protect. Tbe end of the 
state is the just administration of the, laAv in 
such, a manner as to lift its citizens to a higher 
■plane of moral conduct. In giA'ing his reasons 
• for conderiining - the respectiA'^e corruptions of' 

^ _ the three ultimate forms of gOA'^ernment he 

' - cbnclhdes as follows: “'Bor tyranny is a kind 

of monarchy . Avliich has in AueAv the interest 
' , „ of the monarch only ; oligarcli}t hasdn Anew the 

y interest of the' Avealthy; democrac}^, of the 
. ' . needy; none of them the common good, of all.” 

V ^ held' that man is naturally 
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ordained to liA’e in societ}''. Authority in the 
state must haA’e the public good in aucaa^ other- 
Avise .the state becomes unjust, anti-social and 
tyrannical. Whether the rule of the state is 
contrary to the common good or to the diA'-ind 
laAv it ceases to bind in conscience. Hence 
the aim of the state is both economical and -- 
moral. Aquinas, moreoA’er, “lays doAAm the 
general principle that it is not the form of / 
gOA’-ernment, but the fidelit}' AA'ith AA'hich the 
gOA'ernment adheres to the purpose for AA'hich 
it is instituted that decides, the happiness and 
prosperity of the subjects.” 

As to the origin of gOA'-ernment, men haA'-e 
held A’arious theories. Hobbes and Rousseau, 
as pointed out aboA^e, placed the origin in a 
social compact or .-contract. BroAAmson, in his 
excellent AA'ork “The Origin of GoA'ernment” 
discusses seA’^en principal theories that haA'-e 
receh'ed more or less general acceptance during 
the histor}'- of man. In all of these theories, 
hoAA'eA'^er, the characteristic mark of each is its 
treatment of the question of soA'ereignty. 
SoA'ereignty is the distinctWe mark of eA^'ery 
true gOA'ernment. Hence this pOAA^er of the 
state must arise in the ultimate'''source of all 
pOAA'er, i. e., in God. The method by AA^hich, 
and the manner in A\diich, this pOAA'er is •deriA'-ed 
are the points of difference in the AT-arious 
theories. Brownson builds up a strong argu- 
ment to shoAA' that soA'^ereignty is derWed from^, 
God through the natural laAV. .“'Rulers hold 
from God through the people, or nation, and 
the people or nation hold from God through the 
natural laAA'. Supposing a political people 
or nation, the soA'ereignty A'^ests in the com- 
munit}'-, not supernaturally, or by an external 
supernatural appointment, but by. the natural 
laAAq or laAv by AA^hich C^d gOA''erns the AA'hole 
moral creation.” Rickaby- has summarized ^ 
the Avhole argument for this proposition in 
the folloAA'ing seA''eri consequent prop- 
ositions: 

(a) CiA’^il society is essential to human nature. 

(b) CiAul. pOAA'er is necessary to ciAul society, (c) 
CWil poAA^er is naught without chdl obedience. 

.(d) Civil obedience is necessary to human 
nature.' (e). .God commands AvhateA'^er is neces- 
sary to .human nature, (f) God 'commands 
obedience ' to the ciA'il pOAver. (g) God com- 
missions the cml power to'rule. , 

Not only is the idea of the poAver, the rights, 
and the ' duties, of . the state Avell founded in 
. authority' and reason but likeAAuse AA’^e find that . 
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the concept of the natural law and natirral 
rights has a similar firm basis. Even the pagan 
Cicero looked upon some laws as arising else- 
where than in the state. In his treatise “De 
Legibus” he writes to this meaning: “This 

law did not begin 'to exist when it was written, 
. $ 

iDut when it was^born, and it was born at the 
same time with the divine intellect. Wherefore, 
the true law, the primary law, the law which 
can full}^ command and forbid, is the ever true 
mind of the supreme being, Jupiter. ... If 
the true law is the divine intellect, when intro- 
duced in man it dwells in the mind of the wise.” 
In the introduction to his Commentaries, 
Blackstone dwells at great length on the law 
of nature. One excerpt from his work will be 
sufficient to show the tenor of his thought: 
“This law of nature, being coeval with mankind 
and dictated by God himself is of course supe- 
rior in obligation to any other. It is binding 
all over the globe, in all countries and at all 
times; no other human laAvs are of any validity, 
if contrar}'' to this, and such of them as are 
valid derive all their, force, and all their authority 
mediately, or immediatel}^ from this original.” 
Finally, in his treatise “The LaAV of Nature,” 
Prof. Taylor, of the Unir'ersity of Michigan, 
gives a brief review of the history of the 
doctrine : 

“What with very mild defenders and vigorous 
enemies the venerable doctrine is almost out 
of court. And really Avhen one reminds himself 
that for nearly twenty-tAVO centuries this 
doctrine had practically universal acceptance, 
that it Avas the creed of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Marcus Aurelius, Gaiusy Augustine, Aquinas, 
Grotius, Hooker, Locke, .and Kant, its present 
forlorn state is certainly somcAAdrat noteAAmrthy. 
The simple fact is that there is a most astonish- 
ing acquiescence in the denunciation of the 
doctrine here considered. Is this acquiescence 
Avarranted? Is natural laAA' a myth, an exploded 
fallacy? The conAuction of the AA'riter is that 
consent to this proposition has been someAvhat 
too hasty; that, iti'fact, .cA-en if aa^c choose to 
discard the name, still all th'atjs essential in the 
doctrine remains and must remain.”- Natural 
laAV and natural rights are not myths; they are 
the spund realities upon AAdiich all Amlid man- 
made laAA^s are based 

Thus tiiis idea of natural rights is not a Avierd 
product of the AAmrkings of a disordered .brain. 
It is -the sane conception long held by the 
leaders in English and American life. In fact 


our countrAr has more than once officially gone 
on record in the assertion of the belief in the 
existence of rights that do not arise from the 
pOAA^er of the state. In the Declaration of 
Independence aa'c find this remarkable state- 
ment: “We hold these truths to be self-eAudent, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.”’ If the conAuc- 
tion here expressed had not been present in the 
minds of the American people, this country 
HAmuld still be a part of the colonial empire of 
Great Britain. So thoroughly, ho\A-eA-er, were 
the leaders of America couAunced that their 
rights vA’ere not limited to those prescribed by 
the Board of Trade that they A\'ere willing to 
risk their all in leading a re\mliition for the 
Aundication of rights Auolated. Later these 
same men, in drafting the Federal Constitution, 
that document which Gladstone said “is the 
greatest AAmrk CA'er struck off any one time by 
the mind and purpose of man,” did “ordain 
and establish this Constitution” not only “to 
fonji.a more perfect Union,” but also “to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
proAude for the common defense, promote the 
general AA^elfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty” for themselves and their posterity. 
Explicit as this statement of the true purposes 
and aims of the Constitution had been made in 
the preamble, the people of the iicav American 
states demanded a still more explicit -statement 
of their rights as men. This Bill of Rights Avas 
embodied in the first ten amendments. Amend- 
ments nine and ten are especially expressiA'e 
of the recognition and reser\mtion of rights not 
giA'en out by the Constitution : 

“Art. IX. — The enumeration in the Consti- 
tution of certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others held by the 
people. 

Art. X.— The poAA^ers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectiA'ely or to the people.” 

, In other AAmrds, both of these great American 
documents, representing the mind and thought . 
of -the men who brought them into being, 
recognize the existence, the strength, and the 
inAuolability of rights not conferred by the 
state but arising from the depths of human 
nature. - 

(To be Continued.) 
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Varsity Verse. 


What's the Use. 

When Psyche from Olympus' height 
Threw down the boon of knowledge. 

She little dreamed that mortal 'might 
Would e'er devise a college. 

She little knew the simple rules 
. Of learning would be twisted. 

To dub nine-tenths of mortals fools, 

"And leave the others misted. 

'Twas logic first that mortals drew 
From Psj'che ere she rested; 

Then Plato forged through what he knew 
> And after that he guessed it. 

And through his muddle others go 
By forty thousand byways. 

And leave for us to chouse or know 
The most convenient highways. 

I must admit my thoughts were few 
In all the field of knowledge; 

But there were certain things I knew. 

And then I went to college. 

And now I know I cannot know; 

At least I cannot prove it; 

For nothing is so strongly so. 

Philosophy can’t move it. 

’ .4. L. McDonough. 

The Question. 

W4iat matter? it, if on the way 
I meet a lady fair?, 

Should I tell her beauty all the day. 

Or make believe I care? 

If she is not fair to me 
AVhat care I, how fair she be? 

Should I bold be, if her cheek. 

Is mighty like a rose? 

Will my isupplication meek , ^ 

Thaw a* heart that’s froze? 

If she will-not look on me 
What care I, how fair she be? 

Shall I, if her speech be clever 

Mope, complain, arid sigh? , 

Might I not her wit dissever. 

If I would but try? , 

•» 

If she will not notice me, ; 

What care I, how fair she be? 

;; .. . _ \F. S. Farrington. 


Who’s to Blame. 

Did you ever sit and ponder, 

Or even walk and wonder 
’Bout the things we mortals eat 
’iMost everj' da}*. 

Each salad and its dressing 
Is sure to prove distressing. 

Yet an onion keeps the doctor 
Far away. 

And the N. D. Sunday dinners 
Make for jMonday morning sinners, 

For the students can’t be blamed 
For what they say. 

Richard Daly. 

Apology. 

Ah! that moment! 

You were unwary. 

Enticing — very, 

I could but harry 
You; 

Heart so merry, 

Lips of cherry. 

Eyes of fairy ' ' 

Blue! 

I couldn’t help it. 

]\Iy piqued little miss 
Your fault, ’twas this: 

You were remisp 
A bit; 

The impromptu bliss 
Of a Christmas kiss 
Is not amiss 
A whit. 

Mine is not all the blame. 

That sprig in your hair, 

A^ou put it there 

For naught but a dare — 

Else why? 

A challenge sans care, \ 

Such a mocking air 

r 

That now it's not fair 
To cry. 

Really, I’m not over-sorry.' 

And this you may know: 

' For I can’t forego. 

E’en though more Avoe 
Ensue, 

To beg to bestow 

The thanks I owe - 

That mistletoe ^ 

. , And you. F. f. VurpiUal. 
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All but the Brave. 


BY DELMAR EDMONDSON, ’l8. 


Continued erom the Christmas Issue. 
Maggie and Mr. Ducey did not reappear 
until the strains of music lured them from their 
interesting tete-a-tete on the fire-escape. They 
had not been on the floor long- when their danc- 
ing, unusually light and eas}', began to attract 
attention. Mr. Duce3’'’s -graceful carriage was 
observed b}'' .the girls Avith delightful tumults 
in their breasts, and b}'' the men with doubled 
fists and gritted teeth. One gentleman, who 
twisted his mouth when talking as though . 
attempting to kiss his left ear, Avanted to knoAV 
“hoAA' that sissy got in here, anyhoAA'? He an’ 
Maggie are gettin’ thicker than gum drops.” 
‘‘What’s his name?” asked another. 

‘‘Aw — let’s see — the -same as one of them 
Greek poets — ” 

“Oh,” ansAA'ered the second, A\fiio had some- 
slight .claim to classical learning, “you mean 
Xenaphon, don’t chaP’l 

“Zen — yea,h, I guess that’s it. His name 
oughtta be that if it ain’t. He looks like his 
ancestors mighta played tiddledeAAfinks A\dth 
Caesar.” - ' 

“Yep, he’s the kind of a guy that gWes up 
his seat on the street car an’ says: ‘I regret 
that I have only one seat to offer for the AA'^omen 
of my country.’ That’s the kind Maggie likes. 

I hope she’s satisfied.” 

' That Maggie AA'as satisfied seemed eAudent. 
The look of contentment on her face AA^as indeed 
beautiful to see. Mr. Ducey’s' A\dllingness to 
submit to her guidance AA^as a soothing balm 
to her soul. With the companionship of a man 
such as this, Avho responded to eA'^ery inclination 
of her -bod}', to the slightest pressure of her hand 
on his back, Maggie felt that she could go- 
through life as smoothly as their feet glided’oA'er 
. the AA^axed floor. Because Maggie’s .will was the 
stronger of the two, it aa as she AAdio guided their 
zi^ag course amidst the other SAAurling couples. 
Some of Maggie’s jDartners had complained 
aforetime that the only fault the}" could urge 
against her othenAUse impeccable dancing was 
that tendency to usurp the masculine prerog- 
atWe of leading. But Mr. Ducey seemed to 
yield most readily to her superior nature, , to 
direct his airy steps AAdiither she listed as a matter 
of course. - , ' ' 

“XoAA',” said Maggie to herself, flushing 


softly the AA"hile, “this is the kind of a man I’m 
going to marr}'.” ' . 

If he' succumbed to her thus easily on the 
dance floor, coidd he not be .expected to pay 
deference' to her opinions on all 'the more serious 
affairs of life, once they AA'ere man and Avife? 
She, and not he, Avould ha\"e the priAulege of 
choosing the names for their childreiT to come. 
And rest assured she aa'^ouM call them after 
great men or floAA^ers, soft, pretty names for 
Avhich the most ingenious tongue could find no 
nicknames. Let’s see. Rose, Violet, Fern, 
Avere nice for girls; Glenn, Forrest, Dale, for 
boys — -anything that saAmred of the cool depths 
of the AA"oodland places. Maggie shuddered at 
the thought of her progeny laboring through life 
under the burden of such disagreeable appel- 
lations as “Mickey” or “Larr}".” But just 
then she became suddenly aAA'are of the mental 
brazenness to AA'hich her musings had led her, 
and in the confusion incident to the disco\"ery 
she landed on Mr. Ducey’s foot right up to 
the shoestring. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried contritely. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. Ducey 
gallantl}'". “I AA"ouldn’t have noticed it if you 
hadn’t said something about it.” 

Did all p^rts of our bodies share equally the 
poAA'-er of speech, five bruised toes AA'ould then 
haA'e raised themseWes up phinfully and shouted 
“Liar!” But AA^hatever the cost to him in 
suffering, it AA"as Avith a pleasant thrill that. 
Maggie contrasted his fluent manner of accept- 
ing her apology Avith Larry’s grumpy silence 
on a similar occasion. Their dance ended, 
Maggie AA-as claimed for the next seA^eral numbers 
b}~Amrious youths in turn. One of these was sc 
indiscreet as to suggest that Mr.. Ducey Avas a 
“simp,” and Avas sound!}" berated for the 
comment. When the time came for Larry’s 
next dance he Avas not to be found. Mr. Ducey, 
neA"er far aAA"ay, prom.ptly offered himself as a 
humble substitute. The alacrity * AAuth Avhich 
Maggie accepted said little for the pleasure to 
be found in Larry’s company,' and boded, ill 
for the progress of his suit. When tAvelve 
o’clock came and Mr. Condon, the proprietor 
of, the hall, stationed himself near the door to 
bid all and sundr}" “ Com.e again ” as they passed 
out, Larry Avas still missing. Someone A"olun- 
teered to report that Avhen last seen he was 
staggering doAAm the alley, shaking his head- 
mournfully and muttering: “An’ he called me: 
■‘Dugan ole shap!’” ^ . 
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Maggie threw back her head and sniffed on 
receiving this information and made a remark 
tha,t sounded like: “That’s him fer yuh!” 

Then she slipped her arm through Mr. Duce3'’s 
and the}' forthwith sallied homeward together. 

Slowly the}^ wandered down the street, she 
yawning vearily at intervals, he' stepping ver\' 
warily on one of his feet. It had not entirely 
recovered from the shock of having Maggie’s 
no inconsiderable Aveight descend upon it with 
so much enthusiasm. The large harvest moon 
and the star-besprinkled sk}'- had a sentimental 
effect on Maggie. She sighed frequently and 
walked nearer to Mr. Ducey than the width of 
the sidewalk made^ iiecessar}'' and comfort made 
adAUsable. Noting that she glanced sk}m^ard 
frequently, Mr. Ducey took his cue and observed 
that the moon was particularly beautiful that 
night. 

“Yes, it is,” replied his companion, emitting 
a sigh like a gentle spring zephyr, capable of 
lightly turning a young man’s fancy to thoughts 
pf love. 

“Are you fond of ’ poetry, Miss — may I 
call you — ” 

“Yes, you may — Homer.” 

“Thank you, Maggie.” 

Having taken this step from the formality 
of mere acquaintanceship they gaA’^e vent to 
concerted sighs of satisfaction, two breasts 
that lieaAmd as one. SoTar, so good. 

After a pause Maggie spoke: “Didn’t you 
ask me a question, Homer? YHiat }vas it?” 

“ Did I? I’ve forgotten Avhat it was now.” 
“You asked me if I liked poetry.” 

“ Y es,‘ that was it. ’ ’ 

“Uh-huh, I do.” 

“Oh, do yuh?” 

Another' silence. Then, “Do' you?” Maggie 
wanted to knoAv. 

“Do I Avhat?” ' ■ ^ 

“Like: poetr}'?” 

“Oh, T lov^e it,” cried Horner enthusiastically. 
“I’m so fond of Shakespeare’s' love ballads. 
Don’t you thinlc they’re nice?” ■ ' 

“Just grand,” Maggie’ ansAA’-ered -vaguely'. 
Her acquaintance AAuth the Bard of .Avon AA^as 
not exactl}'-. what might be called intimate. 

“I like tha-t line from .‘Woodman, spare that 
tree,’— he WTote that, didn’t ,he? I’m not sure / 
whetherpt Avas him or Longfellow.” 

Maggie took a chance . and said :' “ It Avas 
Shakespeare.’’v- ’ v = ' ' ‘ 

■ ‘-L 'think there’s, more "truth’ than poetry in • 


that line: ‘LoAm makes the AAmrld go round.” 

Some similar influence must liaAm been making 
his head go round, because he continued 
recklessl}'^ : 

“Do you belieA^e in loAm at first sight, 
Maggie?” 

“Oh yes'. Do you?” cried Maggie eagerly. 

“That depends.” ^ 

“On AAdiat?” she asked, crestfallen. 

“On the girl.” 

Whether it AA^’as so. intended or not, Maggie 
took this remark for a rebuke, arid maintained 
a silence of tAA'^o blocks’ duration. Then she 
Amntured the sage obserAmtion: 

“It’s getting later all the time.” 

“Yes, it is,” Homer ansAA^'ered solemnly, 
glancing at his AA^ist AA^atch. “I s’pose AA*e’d ^ 
better hurry.”' 

He took her arm and theAT- increased their 
speed slightl}' for about ten steps, then dropped 
back into their former ambling AA'^alk. Before 
they parted Mr. Ducey had obtained permission 
to call the next cAmning, and Maggie had made 
a neAA^ resolution. It no longer AA’^as that 
she intended to marr}'- a man like that; she 
AA^'as going to marry that man. And she haA'ing 
made up her mind; Mr. Ducey’ s . case AA^as 
hopeless. He AA^as fated to marr}'' her AA'hether 
he cared to assume such relationship or riot. 
Maggie had a quaint habit of getting AALat 
she AA'anted. As she sat before her mirror 
taking doAAm her hair and picturing to herself 
the forthcoming joys of AA^edded bliss, Mr. 
Duce}'-, all unconscious that his future had been • 
mapped out" for him, AA^as hurrying home to 
nurse his injured foot. 

But eAmn had Homer knoAAm of her unA'oiced 
arrangements he probabl}^ AA’’ould have found 
them not altogether , disagreeable. In truth, he 
seemed to be rushing headlong toAvard a matri- 
monial climax.' Although Maggie rarely saAA' 
him in the daytime, almost eAmr}’- evening their 
rocking chairs traAmled side b}'' side over the 
nap of the parlor carpet. When the Aveatfeer 
permitted the}'' , AA^'ent AAmlking; AALen finances 
permitted they .went doAAm town to the theatre. 
On odd nights they held hands in some picture 
shoAv. '' ' ' ' 

The more' Maggie saAV of Mr. Ducey the more 
pleased she became , Avitli his personali'ty and 
deportment. He was as familiar AAdth dissi- 
pation as .a Zulu is Avith trousers. To him 
tobacco in, all its various. forms was an, object, 
of horror. SeAmral, times Maggie had heard him. 
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under the lash of excitement or peevishness, 
goaded to the extreme of ejaculating: “Pshaw” 
with surprising fervor. , But as a rule smut and 
profanity were as foreign to his conversation 
as they are to a hymn-book. Did he and Maggie 
visit a place where liquors were obtainable he 
invariably ordered grape juice. That; he 
assured her earnestly, was his favorite beverage; 
he never took anything stronger. Pie was, 
indeed, quite the model that almost every woman 
thinks her husband is for about a week after 
marriage. - ‘ 

Only when there was no help for it did Plomer 
permit himself to sta}'' out later than eleven. 
On the evenings when they remained at home, 
promptly ^ at ten-forty -five he would put his 
hands on his knees and say: 

“Well—” 

Maggie found this a most encouraging sign. 
Albeit his habit of early leave-taking shortened 
their delightful hours of companionship during 
the courting period, it assured her that she would 
enjoy his company more constantly after the 
officiating minister had made the final pro- 
nouncements. Undoubtedly Mr. Ducey was 
highly domesticated. He would belong to that 
class of rare uxorious males who find such 
works of art as “Sir Galahad” and- “The 
Ruins of ' the Roman -Forum” done in sepia, 

' more inviting than the flaring advertisements 
on the. walls of the corner cigar store. Maggie 
fondly pictured to herself long winter evenings 
before ' the fire with her ‘husband doing the 
“Readings from Homer” act for her.' As a 
preparation for those happy times she began 
to delve into the realm of poetry, but found 
that most of the lines of' “Hamlet” could not 
have convej'-ed less sense to her mind had 
Shakespeare written them in Sanskrit. However, 
the only thing lacking now was sufficient nerve 
on Homer’s part. Maggie was determined that 
if the worst came to the worst she would hold 
her fist under his nose and ,d'are him to say 
“No.” , ' 

As, for Mr. Ducey, he hardly knew what to 
think. If -the fact that Maggie was always- in 
his thoughts' and that he wanted to be -^vith her 
whenever it was possible stood for anythin'g, 
he felt that he must be in love. 

it is noticeable that men generally are Tond 
of the names borne by the ‘persons ' they like. 
A youth enamored of an Elizabeth will have a 
weakness for all Elizabeths. Presumably that 
is the reason Mr. Ducey blushed and started 


whenever the lad)'' next door summoned her 
daughter Margaret across the neighboring back 
yards to come home and wipe the dishes, caUing 
her by the undignified abbreviation of her real 
name. I\rhen Homer chanced to meet little 
Maggie on the street he would give her a kindly 
pat on the head and slip a coin into her willing 
hand. Hence the little miss was kept in constant 
wonderment as to what had come over Mr. 
Ducey, and in frequent pains from too much 
candy. 

Then, too, the girls at -Miss’ Harrison’s Select 
Academy noticed a change in their physical 
directress. Very often she would leave her class 
poised on its toes, arms in the air, while she 
indulged in a lengthy day dream, and if' one of 
them should happen to become unbalanced 
and step forward involuntarily, she would get 
a severe scolding and be accused of becoming 
effeminate. News of this state of affairs reached 
the ears of Miss Harrison, and that lady, with 
the assurance common to spinsters who have 
known and observed love only in its relational 
form, felt she was well enough acquainted with 
its symptoms to blame Maggie’s strange 'be- 
haviour on the little bare god. 

Larr)'- Dugan and Maggie’s other friends 
whose intentions had at one time been serious, 
stepped aside for Mr. Ducey as they would not 
have done for a . suitor of a more manly cast. 
But realizing that Plomer embodied all the 
qualities that the young lardy found most 
attractive 'in. the masculine sex, they felt it 
useless to quarrel with her choice. 

{Conclusion next u\eek.) 


Absence. 


The mellow sounds of evening bells ' 

Divert my thoughts from here 
To the fields that you, O Love, and I 
Remember and revere. 

To the fields where love as clover grew. 

And spread its fragrance rare; 

Where the melodies of,qur glad hearts ^ 
Were mingled on the air; 

Where you now tread the paths alone ; 

As the red of evening fades. 

While the Angelus chimes reverberate 
Upon the lingering shades. - ^ 

Those are the fields to which my thoughts 
Return, once they are free. 

As homing-pigeons, seeking you. 

Wherever I may be. 

, . * Edward H. Lindemamt. 
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— ^Another Christmas is past and we are 
again- at work. A few months and the school 
3'-ear of ’rj will be histdriL Some will then be 
read}^ to take 'up post grad- 
Off with the Gun. uatework; others will assume 
places in a practical world; — 
all of us win be situated differently than we 
are now. We must not forget that the future 
depends greath* on the present. We' must 
form the habit of 'work if we hope to glean the 
■harvest of the laborer. Efficient work is very 
much a matter of habit, and the habit should 
*be cultivated no’n'. Vacation joys ma}'^ have 
-infected us with restlessness, with longings for 
pleasure, with vain and empty yearnings. If so, 
let -US get rid of the vacation spirit promptly, 
and replace it with the spirit of 'work. With 
it will come real pleasure and satisfaction. If 
you wish to make the best of the months that 
remain, get into the race promptly. Keep your 
ej’e on the goal and remember the other fello'5\L 
Don’t give him a start, put jmur elbow ahead, 
hold the pace and beat him to the, tape. 

, 

—The Varsity debating season affords our 
. students a splendid opportunit}’- to cultivate 
the abilit}'^ to speak in public. - All the conditions 
' - , apt to elicit forensic power are' 

Out for Debate, present; an important and , 
- / • dignified, question, an alert 

and. intelligent audience and opponents that 


'will provoke your best effort. The ambitious 
3'oung orator could ask no more. National 
prohibition has suddenly become a great Ameri- 
can issue. The favorable vote of the .House of 
Representatives two years ago, the fact that 
twenty- three states have^voted “dry” and that 
others are almost sure to go dry this '>vinter, 
the- recent decision of the Supreme Court on 
the Webb-Kenyon law, have made prohibition 
an issue for or against which every good citizen 
should take a stand. The onty way to arrive 
at convictions that are Worth something is to 
study both sides of the question with the single 
purpose of getting at the truth. One does not 
know either side of a real issue of this kind 
unless he knows both sides. Practice in the 
search for truth in controversy is a main 
advantage to be derived from college debating. 
The great debater is as unwearied and as 
eager to discover as he is powerful to present 
truth. Instance Webster and Eincoln. Notre 
Dame has an enviable record in intercollegiate 
debate. Do }mu know another school that has 
a better record? Out of thirty- three inter- 
collegiate debates we have won thirty. Is it 
not worth while to do what you . can to 
sustain our record? For personal achievement, 
for civic efficienc}', for college loyalty, come out 
for the debating teams, and make the others 
fight for their places. 

Book Review. 


The Songs of Creelabeg.' Poems by Rev; 
P. J. Carroll, C. S. C. Devin-Adair Co. 
Ne'w York.- Si. 25. 

For a long time the lovers of Father Carroll’s verses 
have looked forward to the publication of his poetry 
in book form. -This promise has now at length borne 
its fruit in a green and gold volume, bearing the im- 
print of the Devin-Adair Companj’’. Father Carroll, 
besides being an alumnus of Notre Dame, was for a 
nurnber of years professor of English in the University, 
and editor of the Notre Dame Scholastic. For the 
past four years, ho'fvever, he has been pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church in South Bend. It is easy to predict 
that this volume will find wide favor, and that, perhaps, 
before long one or two of the pieces will find their way 
into anthologies of Irish verse. 

The saints of the old law, patriarchs, kings, prophets, 

under the deep impression of emotion, passed without 

effort from comrnon speech to, hymn, and mounted 

gradually to the mqst beautiful accents of lyric poetry. 

Now. to, the . present reviewer, it has always seemed 
^ ^ - - * 

that- no other, nation of modern times has felt the 
haunting presence of Divinity that hung about the 
poets of the chosen people so keenlj'^ as the Irish. 
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Certainly there are Greek elements in the Irish mind, 
and in Irish song, but there is present also an almost 
Hebraic quality of simplicity and beauty. - The whole 
race of the Gael is, as it were, attuned to song. As a 
people, almost alone among modern nations, they have 
preserved an appreciation for the more delicate and 
elusive forms of poetic beautJ^ There is in the Irish . 
poet something Greek, something intensely spiritual, 
but there is also in him a pure -flame of white Celtic 
fire that makes his poetry a distinct contribution to . 
the. literature of the language. 

However, it is not often that a priest, even an Irish 
priest, .makes his appearance as a poet. Yet the world 
in which the priest lives is eminently poetic. He would 
bring souls to realize that their God and his God is 
the. Beauty evei» changing and ever new, that Christ 
with whose blood he daily prays to be inebriated, is, 
after all, perfect Beauty Incarna.te. I am nob contend- 
ing that every priest is or should be poet or rhymer, 
but nevertheless it is true that when the one moving 
about in this wondrous atmosphere is of an idealistic 
nature not infrequentlj’’ the poet is produced. 

It is of this nature that Father Carroll seems to be- 
Although he may sing chieflj’- of Irish scenes and 
memories, still one feels that the intensiti’^ of his 
poetry, as of his life, must gain hidden strength and 
quick grace from his priestly nature. The following 
piece is materially poetic, something I think that 
such a gifted poet as Katharine Tynan would love. 

In Her Exile. 

Out of my bondage, in the dying day, ' 

Heart- worn, I seek the joyless tenement; 

The air is heavy grown with sickenihg scent 
Of underworlds. Nowhere a leaf-strewn way. 
Sun-touched and sweet with song, where children 
play. 

Squalor I see; the blessed twilight rent 

With strange, deep oaths and cries of discontent; 

Then over all, a skj’’ of matted gray. 

But when you come with healing winged Sleep, 

■ You waft me over seas where summer bloom 
Is on the hedges. Ah, the happy thrush 
Pipes to the morn, and all the- young broods keep 
Down with the shamrocks nestling in the gloom! 

I kiss the dewy earth, mj' heart ahush. 

The poems in the collection fall into three groups, 
the Irish jroems, those dealing with ordinary 

life, and the pieces of a religious character. No 
doubt the poems which have for theme the longing of 
the exile for his home country are the best in the book. 
It is more than ten centuries since the Irish saint 
sang 

“If death come quick upon me it will be 
Because of the great love I bear the Gael,” 

yet even in our own time the same fires of 
patriotism burn in every singer of the Irish race. 
“Going Home,” “The Farewell,” "Mother Erin,” 
“Shanagolden,” all contain real feeling and happy 
phrasing. ‘ ‘ The Farewell ’ ’ concerns a return to Ireland. 
Kathleen is saying good-bye- to' her young brother 
whom she promises to send for in the spring. Are 
not the following lines full of vivid impressionism? 


and soon your hands will catch 

The soft warm rain adripping from the latch! 

You’ll mock the cuckoo from the alder calling 
At the edge of night when the early dew is falling! 

Much of the best of verse of the present day is 
written about persons and not about things. In spite 
of Wordsworth there is no personality in nature. 
Poets are coming to realize that at the best nature is 
inanimate, that a world of men and women is infinitely- 
more interesting than even the' natural changes or 
wonders of the universe. Let the quotation of this 
one beautiful study suffice. 

The Old Love. 

'Twas cloudy and chill the mornin’ I married my John, 
In gray Knockanare; 

But the sun^was deep down in my heart when the 
priest made us one. 

With pledges and blessin’ and prayer. 

I promised I’d love an’ obey; 

An’ John, that he’d love and be true. 

O we loved, we were true, an’ the gray 
Of an old love, like an old wine, is rarer than new. 

The feet o’ the rain were adance at the cross o’ the road. 
As I went by his side; 

An’ the heart in me danced out of joy, like the rain, 
till there glowed 

The blush that my heart couldn’t hide. 

For I promised I'd love an’ obey, 

-A.n’ John, that he’d love and be true. 

0 we loved, we were true, an’ the gray 

Of an old love, like an old wine, is richer than new! 

The sun was bright gold on the mornin’ 

1 buried my John 
-In gray Knockanare: 

But the rain was deep down in my heart, for I knew 
he was gone 

When the priest said the blessin’ an’ prayer. 

Then I promised my John where he lay. 

That for all the long years I’d be true. 

O I love, O I’m true; for the gray 
Of an old love, like an old wine is stronger, than new. 

Such are the “Songs of Creelabeg.” Since the fair 
days of Cuchulain and Deirdre, song has been as pre- 
cious a heritage of the Irish as oppression and blood- 
shed have been in modern history. Yet the present 
book is a brave one, for it is the book of a poet who is 
also a priest. One does not speak of permanent rank 
in poetry, but we are not afraid to prophesy that these 
poems will deservedly have a wide popular appeal. 
There is in them deep sympathy, poetic thought, 
the lyric note. They are the work of a busy practi- 
cal man of affairs, a Notre Dame alumnus, a priest 
wnth a large parish. Yet they breathe the atmosphere 
of true song. The volume should be treasured by Notre 
Dame men, not alone because its author is a Notre 
Dame man, but because there are in this collection, 
lyrics, quick with poetic feeling and poignant emotion, 
which cannot be quoted and which must be read to be 
, appreciated- We of the University, surely,' should not . 
be the last to recognize those singers who have come 
from among ourselves. S, S. 
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Under Cover. 


The University Dramatic Club presented its 
annual Christinas Play, Roi Cooper Megrue’s 
“Under Cover,” on the evening of Dec. 15th. 
During the waits between cast the audience 
was likeh^ to forget what^the show was' about, 
but as a whole the production nas thoroughl}^ 

- enjoyable, being well cast and excellently 
staged. 

In criticising a college entertainment it is 
difficult to ascertain the proper point of view. 
Allowance must be made for the fact that 
acting n ith the players is a diversion and not 
a profession; that they are more accustomed 
to the pit than to the proscenium, to reading 
programs than to reading lines. We shall, 
however, speak of the points, high and low, in 
the production as our dim lights revealed them 
to us, and leave it to the reader to remember 
that “Under Cover” was a non-professional 
effort and to judge for himself wherein we are 
too lenient and where too severe. 

“Under Cover.” was undoubtedly the best 
dramatic production that has been given here 
within the last three years. The dialogue of 
tlie opening scene was repeated in a rather 
j juvenile manner, and the second and fourth 
acts dragged in places; the third act was practi- 
cally flawless. Here, especiall}* , on the part of 
Messrs. Riley and McCauley, was real acting, 
“the simon-pure” article, to filch a favorite 
phrase of one of our professors. During the 
third act one could easily imagine oneself in the 
Court Theatre — or should we say in a bedroom 
of a fashionable home on Long Island? But 
ho; not even the realism of Belasco himself 
ever succeeds in eradicating entirely the his- 
trionic atmosphere; half the fascination of a 
play lies in the fact that we accept it as such; 
the attraction of grease-paint and footlights 
forms a great part of the pleasure derived from 
attending the theatre. Life^ presents little that 
is interesting; much that is conomonplace and 
~ sordid; in witnessing a^pla}"", therefore, why try 
Tb stultify our reasons to the extent of accepting 
what we see as lacking nothing in verisimilitude? 
“Txuth is stranger than , fiction,” says the 
Wiseacre. “Bah! ’’ .returns Experience. 

The art of ‘Riley and MJeCauley enabled them 
to “get away” with even the. love scenes, over- 
loolcing a few^^uffaws that disturbed the senti- . 
mental passages. , These were to be expected; 

; we' have with ns alwa5'^s representatives of the 


class that is constantly seeking to advertise its 
vulgarit}’'. The work of these two players was 
noteworthy in its restraint. Both passed safely 
b}^ opportunities to be melodramatic. Mr. Riley 
has the stage presence of Drew himself. That he 
’ is .versatile 'ds evidenced by the fact that he 
handled with equal success'the present role of 
Stephen Denby and that of Sir Reginald 
Belsize last spring in “The Marriage of Kitty.” 
Mr. McCauley is simple and convincing and 
rises easiW to moments of’ real emotional 
strength. At first he displayed somewhat 
annoying springiness in the neck g,nd knees, but 
this was quickly overcome. ' 

Harr}'^ Burt as Daniel Taylor was quite at 
home, making the blatant deputy a real charap- 
ter, pompous, hard-headed, ready to accept 
praise and money not due him. His brusqueness 
was so lacking in exaggeration, his interpretation 
of the part so natural, that we thought of him 
throughout the pla}'' as Burt and not as Taylor. 
When he .promised at the close of the 
first act: “She’s going to get that necklace 
to-night, but she doesn’t know it,” we could 
scarcely restrain ourselves from shouting, “ Atee 
ole pepper, Harry!” 

Thomas Beacom made a very satisfactory 
feminine, and was very effective in the role of 
Mrs. Harrington. But because of his tendency 
to make the part a trifle too saccharine a great 
deal of the dry humor contained. in his lines was 
lost. Had he added the spice of caustic worldly- 
wiseness to Mrs. Plarrington’s 'make-up the 
word “Damn” would not have seemed so much 
out of place in her mouth. 

Messrs. Lightfdot and O’Hara assumed the 
roles, played in the original company by Lola 
Fisher and Phoebe Foster. Fortunatel}’ a great 
deal of the comedy of- the piece \yas in the hands 
of Lightfoot, who may alwa}’^s be trusted to do 
his lines effectively. O’Hara seemed to be 
suffering from a bad cold, and from the ostenta- 
tious manner in which he clung to his handkei- 
chief we feel certain someone must have stuck 
it into his hand and told him to play with it 
nervously. \ 

Hiltgartner and Evans lent to their characters 
just the amount of listlessness required, whether 
intentionally or not we are unable to sa}''! The 
former was especially fitted for his role by virtue 
of the something that has been trembling on his 
lips, ever since he came to Notre Dame', and we 
know not howlorig before that. Evans was quite 
the gay bon vivant and seemed to erij.o}'^ his part 
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as Michael Harrington, despite the discouraging 
amount of pseudo-liquid he had to imbibe. That 
some of his puns were lost upon the auditors 
uas net his fault. Thomas Kelly and John 
Cassidy were rather drab-looking attendants. 
In proof of the claim that Kelly is an actor, we 
witnessed the manner in which the hand that 
carried the revolver trembled as he went up- 
stairs in search of he knew not what terrors. 

V 

Perhaps the fear that unsteady stairs might 
colla|)se made the terror less assumed than it 
should have been. Quite the best part of Walter 
O’Keefe’s short performance was the .way in 
which he sat oblivious while a revolver was shot 
off near his ear. His slang}^ exit caught the 
audience almost as much as the lighting of 
the first cigarette in the second act. 

The first rising of the curtain disclosed Messrs. 
Thom.as Truder and Robert McGuire as the 
purve^mr’s assistants. The latter, as Plarry 
Gibbs, his cheeks rubricated to match the color 
scheme of Sarah Peabody’s (Walter O’Keefe’s) 
hat and hose, seemed somewhat encumbered 
by the appendages to his arms. We expected to 
see him counting the buttons on his officious 
looking coat at any moment,' but that diverting 
occupation did not occur to him. However, 
the two assistants did capably enough the little 
they had to do, after they had struggled through 
the opening conversation. The fact that two- 
thirds of the audience arrived noisily after the 
play had started did not help them. 

In giving credit where credit is due, we must 
attribute the greater part of the success of 
“Under Cover’’ to Professor Uenihan. His 
highly efficient stage-management, ' and his 
directorship prior to the actual production 
lent to the entertainment its professional air. 
■That future dramatics at Notre Dame are to 
be in his hands is a fact that bids us expect' 
much on future occasions. D. E. 

— 

Obituaries. 

- i 

Mr. William L. Roach. 

The death of William U. Roach, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, deprives that community of a citizen., 
of stalwart patriotism; Mr. Roach passed 
away full of honors and virtues, and is widely 
mourned, especially by the large a.nd honored 
family to whom he was so devoted.' The Roach 
boys have all been^. educated at Notre Dame, 
the last one here, being “Bob” Roach, president 


of the 1915 class during its graduating year. 
To the family we extend the assurance of sym- 
pathy and the promise of prayers. R. I. P. 

Mrs. S. H. Chute. 

Louis P. Chute (A. B., ’90) and Fred B. 
Chute (Litt. B., ’92) have the sympathy of the 
University in the Ic^s of their mother, whose 
beautiful and holy life came to an end at her 
home in Minneapolis on January 5. Earnest 
pra}'-ers will be offered for the repose of her 
soul. R. I. P. _ 

The following tribute to “Jack” Waring, 
who until his death at Rochester, N. Y., last 
summer, was a member of the Class of 1917, 
was written by Royal PI. Bosshard, president 
of the class, and read at the senior banquet in 
South Bend Sunday evening, December 17th. 
“Jack” was a student in the college of civil 
engineering. He was drowned while canoeing 
near Rochester. 

To J-ACK AVarixg. 

To-night we have gathered together 
To enjoy a Christmas repast; 

To strengthen the bond that unites us -- 
As college days draw near the last. 

We pause in the midst of our pleasure 

And look back o’er the year that has passed — 

Like a flash comes the scene of the tragedy 
. Of “Jack” Waring, .so true to the last. 

Jack was a comrade, a true classmate; 

His friends he could count by the score: 

So good, so true-hearted and happy. 

It’s hard to believe he’s no more. 

Fate is oft cruel in her actions; 

' The reasons for some we can’t see — , 

But we bow to the all-wise Creator 
And say that His will is to be. 

-In the hopeful years stretching before us 
Jack’s life will inspire us all.- 

His image in mind often pictured 
Will save us many a fall. 

We’ll think of his unblemished virtue, ^ 

We’ll see the same cheering smile. 

.-Vnd we’ll realize then as we ponder 
That his life was truly worth while. 

.Albert Joseph Kemp. 

. Death visited the University on the last, day 
of the holiday vacation when Albert Joseph 
Kemp, a member of the freshman class in the 
college of electrical engineering, passed away 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital in South Bend. Stur 
dents returning from their homes were saddened 
at the death of Albert, who had been a resident. 
of Corby Hall since September. He was 
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years old and had been a sufferer from, lung 
trouble for several years. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Kemp, of Leroy, N. Y., to 
whom the entire University extends condolence 
and assurance of prayerful intercession. On 
Thursday last the students attended the 
requiem Mass celebrated by Father Cavanaugh 
for the deceased. 

The class of 1920 presented’ to The Scho- 
lastic the following resolution: 

Where.as: It has pleased Almighti’^ God in His 

infinite wisdom and power to remove from this life^ 
our well-beloved and esteemed classmate, Aebert 
Joseph Kemp, in testimony of our sincerest sj-^mpathy 
for the bereaved family, be it 

Resolved: That we, his classmates, tender our 

deepest sympathy in this, its hour of sorrow, and be 
it further 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be 
tendered to his family, and also, that they be printed 
in the Notre Dame Schol.^stic. 

The Class of 1920- 

Harry E. Denny, president. 

J. Barry Holton, vice-president. 
Ralph J. Stine, treasurer. 

John Ambrose, secretary. 

— • 1 

Announcements. 


The Notre Dame Poetry Society will again 
resume its bi-weekly meetings, interrupted by 
the holiday vacation. The first meeting of 
the new year will occur in the University parlor 
next Sunday evening, January 14, at 7:30 P. M. 
Anjr college man is eligible for the organization. 

Father Bolger, director of debating, announces 
that the question for the Varsit}' debates this 
season will be as follows: “Resolved: That 
the federal constitution should be amended to 
prohibit in the United States the manufacture, 
sale, and. importation of intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes.” An extensive bibliog- 
raphy has been prepared in the librarj^ for the • 
use of the debaters. A meeting of all students 
'who desire to, try out for the teams 'will be held 
in the Sorin Law Room at 7 130 on Mondaj'' 
evening, January J5th. 

. ' JMf.' Frank W. Holslag; of Notre Dame, will 
^dehver-.a lecture before the Rotary Club in 
Springfield, Ohio, on Monday, January 15, and- 
possibly another at Buffalo, N. Y., on the i6th. 
On.FebruarjL ^rd he is booked to speak before 
the Central Y^. M. C. A., Chicago, and oii the 
4th- he ,yfill- again appear before , the West Side 
Association. ^ x / 


Personals. 


— George L. Coyne (Old Student) proudly 
reports the arrival of a little daughter at his 
home on Nov. the iSth, 1916. The newcomer 
has been named Eleanor Kathryn. 

— Mr. Jackson Glenn (“Chief”) Berryhill, 
latel}'- a Brownson Haller, and Miss Etta Alae 
Weaver of Sapulpa, Okla., were married Dec. 
15th, 1916. They will reside at 510 East Second 
St., Claremo're, Okla. 

— Christmas greetings from the venerable 
William Hake of Grand Rapids, Mich., remind 
us that he is still vigorous, though he has passed 
the age of fourscore. Mr. Hake sent all four 
of'his boys to Notre Daihe for their education. 

— An equally felicitous note has been received 
from “Billy” Ryan (LL. B., Ti). The message 
reads, “To announce the arrival of W. R. 
Rjmn III., November 24th, 1916. Weight, 
eight pounds.. We are getting him ready for 
Notre Dame.” ^ 

— F. Michael Carmody (AJ. E., ’15) msited 
the University just before the vacation, accorn- 
panying his brother ,Ted to ’ their home in 
Louisiana. Late this month Alike e.xpects to 
go to South America in the interests of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

/ s 

— A letter from /Ignacio Quintanilla (Alin. E., 
’15) gives an interesting account of his work 
as chief engineer of mines in a large party 
prospecting for copper in the mountainous region 
situated in the northwest of Cuba. Ignacio 
gives splendid proof of his. devotion. to the old 
.school. His address is Alina, San Roman, Los 
Acostas, Prov. Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 


Local News. 


— Father Thomas Burke, assistant-secretar}^ 
of the Universit}'^, reports that T'Tenty-five 
new students, have registered since Christmas. 

— By mistake the poem “Chris’mas in 'de 
Woods”, b}'^ F. Jennings Vurpillat, appeared in 
the Christmas number of ; The Scholastic 
over the name of George D. Haller. '' 

-—The senior, four-year men -gathered at the 
Isiicholson Inn the Sunday evening before the 
holidays Jdr an informal banquet. The seniors 
have "received 'samples of their , class ring and 
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class pin. -Both are made after the design 
adopted by last year’s graduates. 

— Mr. Howard Parker has assumed the posi- 
tion of director of the Glee Club, following the 
resignation of Mr. Hugh O’Donnell. Mr. Ward 
{Perrott, last year’s organizer and director, will 
Gontinue to aid the club in its- concert work. 
It is planned" to extend the membership of the 
club in the near future. 

— The first-year men of the Universit}'^ 
gathered in the Main Building recently and 
chose their officers for the year. Harry Denny 
of Bridgeport, Conn., was elected president. 
He is president of the Freshman journalists. 
Denny’s assistants will be Holton Barr}'-, Austin, 
Tex., vice-president; John Ambrose, Portland, 
Ore., secretary; Ralph Stein, Astoria, Ore. 
treasurer; James Hoskins, Calumet, Mich., 
sergeant-at-arms . 

— The Glee Club terminated its pre- 
Christmas season with a banquet at the Oliver 
on Monda}'- evening Dec. 20th. Father Cava- 
naugh, honorar}'- president of the club, and the 
heads of the University and the Indiana Club 
of South Bend were among the invited guests. 
The club officials have been urged to stage 
another concert in South Bend after the 
holidays. Although the., -attendance at the 
concert of December 6 was up to expectations, 
a number of people in town were kept away 
by other engagements and they have assured 
the managment that a second concert would 
draw even a larger house than the first. 

— Harr}^ Burt, President of the Texas Club, 
J. Campbell, “Colonel” of the Kentucky 
Club, E. F, McEniry, President of the lo'vva 
Club, Joe McKenna, President of the Metro- 
politans, Frank Clohessy, President of the New 
"York State Club, Stuart Carroll, President 
of the Kansas City Club, and J. E. Cassidy, 
President ; of the LaSalle County Club, have 
issued an invitation to all city, county or state 
organizations at the University to participate 
in the first interstate " banquet to be held at the 
Oliver Hotel, some time in February. Father 
Cavanaugh has indorsed the pla’n, and a meet- 
ing will be held January 26th to complete the 
arrangements. 

— Not a few were surprised on returning after 
the holidays to learn that Vincent Mooney .had 
entered the St. Joseph Novitiate as a postulant, 
preparator}’- to receiving the, habit of the Congre- 


gation of Holy Cross on Februar}' 2nd next. 

Vincent graduated in law last June. He was 

Grand Knight of the Notre Dame Council of 

the Knights of Columbus and Colonel of the 

cadet regiment at Notre Dame, after tw'o 

years in the captaincy of the crack Co. C., which 

twice in those two years carried off the honors 

in the annual competitive drill. On entering 

his chosen vocation “Vince” takes with him 
\ 

the heartiest congratulations from a host of 
admirers and friends at the University. 

— A number of the_ “old boys” of recent 
years called at Notre Da.ne during the holidays. 
Albert V. King (Ph. B., ’14), a member of the 
famous 1913 eleven, smiled in on us for a couple 
of hours. Godfrey M. RoSerts, last year a 
student in the journalism department, was a. 
visitor from Pierre, South Dakota, where he is, 
publishing a newspaper. Hugh Carroll (LL- B., 
’16) came up from Indianapolis, where he is 
engaged in legal work. William Bradbury, 
another of last year’s law graduates, was here 
after New Year's. He passed the Illinois 
bar examination and is in his father’s law office 
at Robinson, 111 . Hollis (“Hoot”) King 
(LL. B., ’16) called on his friends that remained 
here during the vacation. He is doing ver}'" 
welkin Chicago. 


Football Schedule. 


The 1917 football schedule has been announced 
and 'there should be rejoicing aplenty and 
praises for Coach Harper, for it is the best 
schedule in years. The five big games of the 
season should give to Notre Dame the widest 
recognition on the gridiron. Nebraska, Michigan 
Aggies and the Army have been retained, 
while Wisconsin and Washington and Jefferson 
have been added. 

The most significant feature of the announce- 
ment is the game with Wisconsin. For man\' 
•years Notre Dame has been unable to arrange 
a game with any team of Western Conferences 
and the fact that Wisconsin has recognized our. 
standing and clean sportsmanship is highly 
gratifying. Washington and Jefferson, always 
one of the strongest teams in the East, will be 

V 

played at Washington the Saturday .before 
Thanksgiving. Whether won or lost, this game 
will mean much to Notre Dame. One of the 
regrettable objections to all Gold and Blue . 
schedules in the past has been the absence of a 
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big home game,, but this year the Michigan 
Aggies comes to Cartier F.eld on November 
17. Trul}'^, it is a schedule to be proud of. 

Dct. 6 Kalamazoo College at Notre Dame 

” i3_ 1 Wisconsin at IMadison 

” . 20 - ' - Nebraska at Lincoln 

” 27.—..: South Dakota at Notre Dame 

Nov. 3... Armj* at West Poiift 

” 10 -....Morningside at Souix Citj^ Iowa 

17 , M. A. C. at Notre Dame 

’■ 24...! W. and J. at Washington, Pa. 


Old Students’ Hall — Subscriptions to January 13, 1917. 


The foIlowinR sul)scriptions for Old Students’ Hall were received 
bj' AVarren .A.. Cartier. I.udingtoii, Alichigan, treasurer of the 
building committee; . . - 

52000.00 

Samuel T. ^lurdock, 'S6. 

„ ' • Siooo.oo 

Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, F. T. O'Sulliv'an, ’68; Rev. E. J. McLaugh- 
lin, -’75; hi. F. Healy. ’82; John C. Shea, ’98; Clement C. Mitchell, 

’02; Byron V. Kanalej', ’04; Daniel P. Murph\% ’95; John P. Lauth, 

’68. " 

$500.00 ■ . ■ 

Robert Sweeny, ’03 ; C. -A. Paquette, ’90; Rev. JoliniDiiinen, ’65 : 

Warren .A. Cartier, ’87; Stephen B. Fleming, ’90; Thomas Hoban, 

’99; Angus D. hIcDonald, ’00; William .A. hicinerny, ’oi; Joseph 
hr. Byrne, ’79; Cassius hlcDonald, ’04; William P. Breen, ’77; 

Student from Far West; Rev. I. E. hlcNamee, ’09; C. Cl' Craig. ’85 ; 

' Frank E. Hering, ’98; Peter P. hlcElligott, ’02; James J. Conway,' 

'85; - George Cooke, -’90. ' 

■ - • ' $300.00 

Frank N. hlha's, '77. _ . ■ , , 

5250.00 

Fred E. hlurphy, ’93;. John hi, Flannigan, ’94; John H. Neeson, 

’03; Joseph B.-Naughton, ’97; Peter Kuntz. ’98; John H. Fendrich. 

’84; John Eggeman, ’00; A. A. hTcDonell, ’00; Eugene A. Delaney, 

’99; R. A; O'Hara, ’89. . 

V $200.06 

• AV..G. Uffendell, ’oi;'John O’Shea, hi; James F. Kennedy, ’94; 

Louis C. hi., Reed,' ’98; Francis O’Shaughnessy, ’00; Joseph J. 

' Sullivan, ’02; -G. A. Faiabaugh, ’04; Robert .Anderson, ’S3; Joseph 
Lantrj’-, ’07; Rev. >F. J. VauAntwerp; -’14; John Dowd, ’99;- Rt. 
Re\L^Thos.'"F. Hickej% ’03; Christopher C. Fitzgerald, ’94; F. A. 

Kaul, '97; William Ho3’nes, ’77; Edwin J. Lynch, ’10; -T. D. Mott, logue, ’09. 
■’95; F. Henry Wurzei, !9S; Paul R.^hlartin, ’13; Timothj’’ V. - 
‘ .Ansbeny,^’93; John hi;-’ Qiiihlan, ’04; • Daniel Madden, ’06; , Fred 
jf.- Kasper, ■ ’04; - J. S; Corbi"-, ' ’98; .Thomas Steiner, ’99; John F. 

. -Cushing,' ’06. ' -- , ; ... _ ‘ 

— - - y-;. ; ' . ■ $150.00', ■ . , ' 

, ; ' Rev. Michael Shea, ’04; Ambrose'O’Connell, ’07; William Bj-rne, 

.= -■’95; JamesE..Tong, ’94; ,AV.“A. Drapei, ’06. 

. ■' ,$12.0.00 ' , " ' 

, -hl^milian St.’ George, JoS. v ■ • - ■ ; 

' .$160.60 

~’r Oliver J; Tong, ’73; Hermann C. R. Piper, ’11 ; 'Edmund OConnor, ' 


James F. Fole3', ’13; Rt. Revi T. C; O’Reilb^ ’09; Thomas J 
Welch, ’05; William E,. Cotter, ’13; John C. TUII3-, 'ii; John F. 
O'Connor, ’72; T. P. O’Sullivan, ’02; G. hi. Kerndt, ’82; Dr. 
Frank J. Powers, ’94; Rev.' John Talbot Smith, ’07; Daniel C. 
Dillon, ’04; ^Thomas C. Butler, ’oS; Edward M. Kennedy ,’oS; 
John' J.' Kenned3’’, ’09; Peter M. Ragan, ’92; James D. Barry, ’97; 
Fred L. Steers, .’ii; Walter Clements, ’14; Edward J. Cailton, ’16; 
Leonard hi. Carroll, ’16; Luke L. Kelly, ’i6; Frank E. Swift. ’16; 
C.S?. Mottz, 'i6; Samuel Ward Perrbtt, ’16; Edward C. Ryan, ’i6; 
James Fiancis Odem, ’16; Emmett Pi hlulholland, ’16; Thomas 
A. Ha3^es, ’16: Frank J. Hiss, ’16; Joseph J. hIcCa{fer3\ ’16; Walter 
P. hIcCourt, ’16; hi. J. hIcEniry', ’8i; Thomas J. Shaughnessy, ’15; 
James F. O’Brien, ’13; hlichael L. Fansler, ’04; A. C. Fortin, ’oi ; 
Daniel J. O’Connor, ’05; hi. H. hliller, ’10; William D. Jamieson, ’05 ; 
Grover F. hliller, ’16; Thomas A. McLaughlin, ’16; Edwin H. 
Sommerer, ’16; Joseph O’Sullivan, ’16; Jacob E. Eckel, ’16; Vincent 
hIoone3% !i6; John T. Shea, ’06; Edward hi. Schaack, ’93; Anton 

C. Stephan, ’04; Dr. F. B. hlcGarty. ’07; Harry F. hIcDonagh, ’10; 

Charles W. LahC3% ’13; Adam J. Kasper, ’95: George W. Kasper, 
’95: Robert .A. Kasper, ’07; Charles Girsch, ’94; Gerald A. Fitz- 
gibbon, ’07'; John B. Fruechtl, ’04; Hugh J. Daly, ’12; Edward 
K. Delana, ’13; Harry- Curtis, ’08; Charles Cullinan, ’07; Daniel 
Cullinan, ’07; Dr. W. P. Grady-, ’99; Edgar Crilly, ’90;' George 
S. Criily-, '88; James V. Cuninghaiu, ’07; hi. H. hliller, ’10; Frank 
X. Cull, ’oS; Jesse E. Vera, ’10;' ,'VK'^alter Duncan, ’12; James W. 
O’Hara, ’13; Joseph Collins, ’ii; Dr.^H. G. hIcCarty, ’12; James 
Dubbs, ’06; Ray-mond E. Skelly-, ’ii; William R. Ryan, ’ii; 
AViUiam A. hIcKearney, ’oS; hlaurice J. Breen, ’09; Raymond C. 
Langan, ’93. ■ 

$75-00 

John W. Costello, ,.’12. 

, $50-00 

Rev. J. E. Scullin, ’09; Louis P. Chute, ’92'; William Fish, ’12; 
J. Clovis Smith, ’14; Frank B. Cornell, ’00; Rev. John Schopp, 
’94; .A. J. hlajor, ’86;'" Charles 'Vaughan, ’14; Stephen H, Herr, 'lo; 
J. N. Antoine, ’70; -Rev. Thomas Cleary-, ’09; Fred Stewart, ’12; 
Jay- Lee; ’12; Albert F. Gushurst, ’09; Edward P. Cleary, ’09; 
Rev. John J. Burke', ’S3; Rev. hi. L.._hIoriarty, ’lo; Rev. J. E. 
.Scullin, ’09; - Rev. -John P. Quinn, ’83; Simon E. Twining, ’13; 
J. V. Birder, ’13; Cecil E. Birdei, ’14; "M.-. Emmett Walter, ’15; 
Ralph Eberhart, ’02; Rev.- John M. Gerenda, ’09; Timothy- P. 
Gah-in, ’16; .Ray hi.- Humphreys, ’16; Hugh- E. Carroll, ’16; 
Jesse C. Harper; Ronald S. O’Neill, ’14; Louis P. Harl, ’16; Joseph 

D. Kovacks, ’16; Patrick Maloney-, ’16; J. F. Delph, ’16; Hugh 
O’Donnell, ’16; James Sanford,- ’14; Ira W. -Hurley-, ’14; Emmett- 
G. Lenihan, ’15; Francis H. Hayes; ’14; Ra’y-mond J. Kelly, ’16; 
Ernest. P. Lajoie, ’15; Rev.- P. J. Crawley, ’95; Arthur Pino, ’o6; 
William hlilroy, ’13; -Dr. Robert Frost, -’02; Eustace Berry-, ’03; 
A Fiiend from the South;' Daniel Shouvlin, ’14; R. B. hlcCon- 


S49.00 

V. E. Morrison, ’89; Gerard N. Krost, ’04. ' 

■ _■ $25.00 

, John- hi. Culligan; ’15;: Joseph ■ hi. . DeLone, ’02; Simeon T. 
Flanagan, ’14;', W. B. hlcLain, ’04; Laiyrence Janszen. ’09; . Rev. 
A'- A. Lambing, ’83; James hi.- Riddle,-’i3; Henry- Hess, ’82; Dr. 
E. M.-'McKee, ’06;' Robert B. Gottfredson, ’13; Rev." John H. 
Mulling 'I'l;' I.. N..hlitchell, Sr., ’92; -Frederick 'ivilliams, ’13; Rev. 
-Joseph Toth, ’11; -Joseph M. Walsh, ’14;'' ■ hlax Adler, ’89; John G. 
Mott,' ’95; 'liev. . T. b.' Maguire, ’09; Paul J. Smith, ’16; C. I. 
Krajewski, ’j6 ;, Joseph P. Flynn, ’16;. John P.' Conboy,'’i6; W. W. 
Turner, Alfred Fries,-. ’x6; ' j.- A. McCarthy-, ’16; J. Hairy- 


■ -.’pg; J.Hiamprey, ’03; Walter Joyce,’o7; GeorgeN. Johnson; ’95; Wil 

liamH' Boland,- ’88; hVilliamJ.'Granfielli, ’13; hi. O. Burns, ’86; Rev. 'oT*'”/ '-d* 7 '^'" 

r,. , -i - - L,:,,. - % •- - , ^ ^ j Sy-lvestre, 16;. Harold -P. Burke, i6;'.' Peter C. Yearns, 16; Fred 

; A- :;M^diael^j^,;^ 5 ; ,WilhamP Hxggms, 03 ;-Jame.s Frederick Coll, 8|; pralatowki, ’16; Francis J. Kilkenny, ’12; Edward L. Figel; ’i 1 

^Thomas j:-Dooley 7 ,’^ 7 :. Mark A. Devine,. ’x6; Daniel E- Cooney 
; i- J-.i-McGrath, ’So;. John F- Fennessey,. 99;. CyrxlJ. Curran, 12; Ernest , - . . . .. ^ u • * Ar'Tir Tr 1 -o/r j x nr 1 1 

. .4,,.:.,.- Vr -- ' X , ,,,, 4 ^ ~ . ■ x-j • X.6, ’ . 1 °: Fremont Amfield,' 12; -. W.-W. Harless, 86 ; Edwatd J. Walsh 

— . ■ E.rL.vHammer, -04; .-Alfred J. Pendleton, 97; Edwin- Wxle, 74; ‘ -4, - x' • - • ' 

: -XT ^ A > -n6ii- XT - Thomas Curran, i6;vD. D. Myers, Jr.„ 00. 

Francis C.” Schwab, 02;. Rupert F. hlills, i4;.,V^ham H. hIcCaity, - , -- ^ ' ' ' --- 

v-r" Vpp;! Edwaid JVGlynn,.’fi;-Frank-’P. 'Crowley,-- ’09; Thomas B. '.V - ■ . / ■ ■ ' 

-HanyW/'Criimley, ’03; Harrir, Gabriel Davezac,"^^^ R; Devitt,.’i3; Albert A. Glockner, 

v--;-,-':;S.JCahiU;'’68;;‘'V;^alterV.’Heekin;'’o5;" William McKenzie; 188 ;. Rev..'' - -z' 

r.‘'h.\;-?,Bern^cl-P;-hIiirTay; 'hIarkhi; Fo6te,^-’73; 'Patr^ck J;-Hoixliha - v' * L- ' ..1 N 
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